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POLAND. 


—_ 


The attention of mankind is now directed with 
such intense anxiety to the condition and future 
prospects of Poland, that a concise, accurate, and 
well-written sketch of its eventful history, such as 
we are about to copy from a late number of the 
London Courier, must prove acceptable to our 
readers in general. 

Few nations have been doomed to such vicissitudes 
of fortune as those which are to be found in the 
annals of this ill-fated country; convulsed as it 
has long been by perpetual intestine divisions and 
civil wars, inseparable from that worst form of 
government, an elective monarchy, and assailed on 
all sides by powerful and ambitious, and military 
neighbours. The memorable struggle for inde- 
pendence, which brought into activity the courage 
and energies of the patriotic Kosciusko, excited the 
deepest sympathy of the English nation; and if 
the wishes and prayers of our countrymen could 
have prevailed, the partition and degradation of 
Poland would have been averted. But might over. 
came right, and the ultima ratio regum, or in other 
words, cannon, which has been called the logic of 
tyrants, prevailed over the most devoted patriotism. 

The enthusiasm in favour of Kosciusko amongst 
our countrymen was as great, as his course was 
just and glorious; and a circumstance, although 
of rather ludicrous nature, which occurred at the 
period of the popularity of this hero, deserves to be 
mentioned amongst the minor symptoms of a general 
feeling. 

A celebrated dealer in engravings had on hand a 
considerable stock of prints representing Abraham 
offering up his son Isaac. Finding that the sale of 
these was very “ flat, stale, and unprofitable,’’ ‘he 
bethought him of a mode of turning the copper- 
plates to better account. Taking advantage of the 
general feeling in favour of Kosciusko, he most 
ingeniously contrived, by aid of the graver, to 
metamorphose the scripture piece into an historical 
engraving, suited to the spirit of the times. 

Tn the original, Abraham had been represented 
with a two-handed sword raised on high, as in the 
act of beheading his son. By the skill of the en- 
gtaver, the lower part of the robes of the patriarch 
were converted into a pair of military boots; the 
beard was trimmed down a little, and the sword 
was left in statu que. The altar was preserved 
entire, but the figure of Isaac was erased ; and in 
this state the engraving was published de novo, 
under the title of “General Kosciusko swearing on 
the altar of his country to defend its liberties.” 

The speculation answered admirably, and made 


the proprietor ample amends for his loss on the 
the original design. Hoping that our readers will 
excuse this little episode, we shall now proceed to 
lay before them the sketch of Poland. eS 


HISTORICAL MEMORANDA RESPECTING POLAND. 
—_— 
(From the London Courier.) 
— 


Poland having again become an object of great public 
interest, in consequence of the events which have recently 
occurred there, some notices respecting the leading epochs 
of its history may not be at the present moment unaccept- 
able. It would be useless to go back to the era of the 
Knights of the Teutonic order, whence this country dates 
its origin as a state, further than to remark, that to the 
same source may be ascribed the slavery of the peasantry, 
or labouring classes of the people, which continued till 
1791, and which gave to Poland a character wholly diffe- 
rent from that of the other states of Europe, with the ex- 
ception of Russia; the villanage, or that species of slavery 
which arose out of the feudal system, having been long 
before, in those states, either totally abolished, or so far 
restricted as to set aside altogether every species of per- 
sonal slavery. 

Notwithstanding, however, this state of servitude of the 
lower classes of the population, Poland, at a very early 
period, had a constitution, consisting of the three estates 
of the country—King, Lords, and, not Commons, but the 
Gentry of the kingdom, represented by their nuncios— 
and it was under this constitution that the sovereigns of 
the race of Jagellon swayed the sceptre of Poland, from 
1886 to 1572. A constitution so framed, was, of course, 
defective in one of its main pillars and supports, the mass 
of the people, through their degrading state of servitude, 
having no voice in the deliberations of the legislature, 
with the exception of the very few cities and towns where 
@ portion of them might be said to have votes in the 
election of representatives, 

Upon the extinction of the family of Jagellon, it was 
determined in 1753, by the nobles and gentry, to render 
the monarchy elective, and this resolution led to those 
continued quarrels, and disturbances, frequently present- 
ing the aspect of civil war, which sometimes rendered 
Poland a sort of nuisance to the other powers of Europe, 
especially through the intrigues which were practised in 
almost every court, in order to obtain an influence in the 
election of a King, upon tlie occurrence of a vacancy; the 
effect of which, through the employment of various agents, 
having at their command the means of corruption, was 
felt in almost every corner in Poland. That country was 
thus frequently rendered, 4s it were, a battle field for con- 
tending interests, in which, though Poles were the com- 
batants, and the object of contention the election of their 
own Sovereign, yet they were made the instruments of 
foreign powers, and in reality combated for objects which 
had not only no reference to their own welfare, but were 
positively injurious to their prosperity. 

It was observed by Rulhiere, in his work on Poland, 
that it was governed by upwards of 100,000 gentlemen, 
an elective King, and a perpetual senate. This was an 
anomaly, combined with the slavery of the mass of the 
people, which it was scatcely possible should continue to 


exist. That it lasted for two centuries might be said 
indeed to be almost a miracle; but it may be accounted 
for by the miserable and degraded state of the population, 
who, wretchedly ignorant, were held as it were in chains, 
by a numerous and powerful aristocracy, in whom all the 
functions of the state was vested, and who, after often 
fiercely contending for the election of a Monarch, left 
him, when chosen, little more than a shadow of royal 
authority. 

Still, however, Poland, with a population of from four- 
teen to fifteen millions, was a powerful state; and had not 
the aristocracy become divided into parties or factions, 
permanently incensed against each other, they might by 
union have preserved its independence. One great exciting 
cause of those unhappy disputes was, religious differences 
between the Protestants and the Catholics, the latter form. 
ing a considerable majority. It is alleged by some authors, 
that the introduction of the Jesuits into Poland contri- 
buted greatly to embitter these dissensions, in consequence 
of their oppression of the Protestants. But, certain it is, 
that these disputes were kept alive, and continually exa. 
cerbated, until the Dissidents, as they were called, formed 
a powerful party, and peremptorily insisted upon various 
privileges, which were pertinaciously refused them, 

It may be added to this evil, that Poland was nearly 
surrounded by three powerful Monarchies, and had no 
strong natural frontiers, whilst foreign intriguers pene, 
trated, as it were, the very core of its existence, and para. 
lyzed its vital functions. The Poles were always @ brave 
and martial people; their courage was often displayed 
against the inroadg of the Turks, in concert with the 
forces of other powers; and it is a well-known and re- 
markable historical fact, that a Polish army, headed by 
their sovereign, John Sobieski, saved Vienna from being 
taken by the Turks, as, without his powerful aid and 
skilful management, it must have fallen ejther by capitu- 
lation or storm. 

Poland became, subsequently, much weakened by the 
intestine dissentions already alluded to, which destroyed, 
as it were, the unity of its force, and rendered it rather an 
arena for the contests of foreign powers, than an indepen- 
dent nation capable of sustaining itself, or presenting an 
embattled front to the hostile attacks of other states. There 
is no doubt whatever that these internal dissensions were 
fomented by the three neighbouring states, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, and by the counterworking in- 
trigues of the old Government of France; or that, more 
especially, Russia was continually interfering, though 
sometimes very covertly and secretly, it soon becoming a 
favourite object with the Empress, Catherine the Second, 
of Russia, to obtain an ascendancy in Poland, and to ap- 
propriate to the Russian empire a convenient portion of 
its territory. 

The corruption of several members of the Polish aris. 
tocracy, and the blindness or imprudence of others of its 
members, tended to hasten the crisis. The continually 
agitated state of Poland, arising from the contests of con- 
flicting factions, which the stormy proceedings of the Dies 
of 1766 seemed to place beyond all hope of any remedy 
from within, served as @ pretext for the interference of 
Russia, in order, as ostensibly avowed, to secure the free 
election of the King of Poland. The truth is, it had then 
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been dtcided upon to render the Sovereign of Poland a 
mere pageant, without any real authority or power. 

The interference of Russia led to the confederation of 
Thorn, on the 20th of March, 1767, and to the election, 
as it was called, of King Stanislaus, who was a favourite 
of the Empress Catherine, and consented to be a puppet 
in the hands of the Russian Government. Poland, how- 
ever, still preserved a nominal independence, nor could 
Russia alone have dismembered it, as the attempt would 
have excited the opposition of the rest of Europe. Re- 
course was, therefore, had to negociation, and after an in- 
terval of some duration, the declaration of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, appeared on the 18th September, 1772, pre- 
paratory to the first partition of Poland. 

France, it is well known, had also a favourite project— 
that of subjugating Corsica; and it is a remarkable fact 
that a Corsican should, subsequently, in return, domineer 
over France, and should render the Poles instrumental in 
inflicting vengeance upon Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 

By the Partition Treaty of 1772, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, acquired considerable portions of territory con- 
venient to their own dominions. Poland still remained as 
a separate (it could scarcely be said independent) state, 
with a population of upwards of 8,000,000, and with a 
new Constitution established under the influence of Russia, 
the real object of which was to maintain and secure that 
influence. It is obvious that, with other requisite means, 
Poland might, with such a population, have still become 
a considerable power; but the best part of its resources, 
and even the very sinews of its prosperity, had been cut 
away. Its sea-ports, and the most eligible part of its ter- 
ritory, with regard to productive wealth, had passed into 
other hands ; and, though apparently a considerable state, 
under a regular monarchial Government, it was in reality 
only the shadow of a kingdom, whilst the original vices 
of its constitution had been rendered subservient to the 
views and objects of foreign powers. 

Still, however, a determined spirit of freedom remained 
amongst the nobles and gentry of Poland, who, accustomed 
to dictate, ill brooked the subserviency to foreign dominion 
to which they were doomed; and thus, when the Diet 
was convoked by Stanislaus in September, 1788, they at 
once rebelled against the curb by which they were at- 
tempted to be restrained, and declared null and void the 
Constitution imposed upon them by Russia. Soon after- 
wards occurred the first revolution in France, and, ere 
long, its impulse was felt in Poland, there having for cen- 
turies existed a sort of political sympathy between the 
Poles and the French. And it is not a little remarkable, 
that the second French revolution has also been speedily 
tollowed by a like movement in Poland, the commence. 
ment of which has been similarly marked by the putting 
aside one authority and setting up another, without that 
extreme violence which, in the former instance, marked 
the commencement of both revolutions, and led to the 
most horrid scenes of bloodshed and massacre. 

In 1791, the peasantry of Poland were, for the first time, 
declared free, and this gave altogether a new character to 
the revolution, it becoming then a contest of the whole 
people against the oppression of a foreign authority. Had 
they been seconded by their Sovereign, who was appa- 
rently jomed with them in the same cause, the issue of 
the contest in which they became embarked might have 
been very different. But he, as well as others in autho- 
rity, were, it is now well known, in the pay, and under 
the complete influence of the Russian Government of that 
day, and thus the Poles might be said to have been in a 
great measure betrayed into the hands of their enemies. : 

Russia declared wur, antl Stanislaus in effect deserted 
their cause, though seeming to lead them. It was thought 
the Poles would then be easily mastered, but the difficulty 
was found to be much greater than was anticipated. The 
gallant Kosciusko arose, and displaying great military 
talents, and the most ardent patriotism, was, in 1794, 
proclaimed General of the Polish army, and for a few 
months he maintained a very unequal contest with the 


overwhelming force of Russia, in a manner that roused 
the attention, and excited the sympathy of all Europe; 
and especially a feeling in this country, which several 
now living can, no doubt, well remember. 

The patriot force of Poland could no longer make head 
against its adversary; its last strong-hold was Praga, the 
suburb of Warsaw, which was taken by assault, by the 
Russian General Suwarow, afterwards so celebrated, and 
no less than 20,000 of its garrison and inhabitants mas. 
sacred. 

Most remarkable it is, that in the revolution which has 
recently taken place, the grandson of the Empress Cathe- 
rine, who then ruled, namely, the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine, should have been compelled to take refuge in the 
same suburb of Praga, for the safety of his life, in con- 
sequence of the Russian troops being utterly defeated at 
Warsaw, by the descendants of the Poles, who were in 
1794 destroyed by the Russians. Praga, it is well known, 
is separated from Warsaw by the Vistula, the communi- 
cation being kept up by a bridge. 

The capture of Praga, and the defeat of the Polish 
patriotic army at the battle of Mastutewitz, when Kosci- 
usko was wounded and taken prisoner, gave the entire 
victory to the Russians, and led to the utter extinction, 
for a time, of the independence of Poland, where the 
Sovereign became a pensioner of the Empress Catherine, 
and lived in retirement, in Russia, till his death, which 
happened a few years afterwards. Had he zealously and 
sincerely seconded the exertions of the Polish patriots, the 
victory might, it is true, in the then state of Europe, have 
been ultimately with the Russians, but it would have been 
much more dearly purchased. As it was, the Poles earned 
the character of a brave, though unfortunate people; and 
such was the sympathy felt for them in this country, that 
a subscription was opened for those who had suffered 
through their patriotism, and a considerable sum was in 
that way collected, subscribed, in a great degree, without 
any reference to party spirit, though at that period it ran 
high, in consequence of the extreme divisions of opinion 
arising out of the events of the French Revolution. 

Kosciusko, disabled, and in despair, gave up his country 
for lost; and its very name even being extinguished by 
the second partition of Poland, which fellowed, the whole 
of it being then divided between Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, it seemed to be erased from the list of nations. 
A remnant, however, of the patriots survived, and these 
being collected under the command of General Dom- 
browski, they entered into the service of France, and, 
under the title of the Polish Legion, formed a part of the 
force with which Bonaparte, for his own purposes, reta- 
liated upon Austria, Prussia, and Russia, the evils which 
they had inflicted upon Poland. 

The ardour and efficiency of the Polish Legion, espe- 
cially when they came in contact with those whom they 
considered as their oppressors, is well known. It is, of 
course, foreign to the purpose of this article to dwell upon 
the history of the campaigns, through Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s successes, in which he raised himself to an eminence 
of power before unparalleled, but only to render the more 
remarkable the downward swiftness of his descent. He 
was, from the commencement of his career, a decided 
enemy of freedom, and only at times pretended to advocate 
or to favour it, in order to promote his ultimate views of 
despotic sway, or as a sacrifice to temporary expediency. 

He thus made use of the Polish Legion as one of his 
instruments, or a part of his machinery, without feeling 
the slightest sympathy for their situation, as exiles from 
their country, or in the least appreciating their earnest 
desire for the restitution of their name as anation. He 
found himself, however, in this, as in some other instances, 
obliged to yield to expediency, and he thus consented, at 
the earnest entreaty of the Polish patriots, to the esta- 
blishment, in 1807, of what was known for a few years as 
the Duchy of Warsaw, but took care that, like France, it 
should only have the semblance of a constitution—the 





mere forms of liberty without any of the substance. 


The freedom of the peasantry, however, was again pro- 
claimed, and, limited as were the means and the power 
of the Duchy of Warsaw, it became as it were a focus of 
the feelings and wishes of the Poles, amongst whom ap 
anxious desire prevailed for their complete restoration ag 
a nation ; no treaties of partition, or any actual separa. 
tion, having had the effect of extinguishing the national 
feeling, which, roused as it was by the glimmering of 
independence that had emanated from the selfish policy of 
Bonaparte, and by the opportunity afforded of displaying 
it, though as it were in an under tone, evinced a warmth 
of zeal fora return of complete emancipation, that the 
slightest encouragement would have fanned into a flame, 

An opportunity of this nature was afforded in 1809, 
when it was found that the establishment of the Duchy 
of Warsaw had led toa manifestation of spirit in those 
parts of former Poland, which had been severed from it 
by partition, that might have been easily taken advantage 
of to reinstate that country as a nation. This, however, 
formed no part of the policy of Bonaparte; he did not 
consider it his interest to rouse a spirit of freedom, which 
was already sometimes too troublesome to him, nor did 
it suit his policy that the territories wrested from Poland 
by partition should be remoulded as portions of a free 
state. He, in effect, contirmed the partition of Poland, 
making only such arrangements as suited what he con- 
sidered to be his own interest, or that it was expedient for 
a time to consent to. 

Acting upon such principles, and influenced by such 
motives, he would have destroyed the Duchy of Warsaw, 
with the same indifference as he had created it, if an op- 
portunity had presented itself rendering such a course 
more advantageous to him. Kosciusko was led to believe 
that Bonaparte really intended to re-establish the freedom 
and independence of Poland, and eagerly sought the pre- 
sence of the then conqueror, in order to render himself 
instrumental in the accomplishment of his fondly che. 
tished project, the restoration of his country. But, amused 
for a time by the promises and casuistry of Bonaparte, he 
at length found that he bad to deal with a tyrant, to whom 
real freedom was utterly obnoxious, and who only tolerated 
a semblance of it, or seemed occasionally to admire it, in 
order the better to carry into effect his real purposes, 
whilst he was ready to cast it aside, or rudely repulse it, 
as soun as his object was obtained. 

The Poles were thus again disappointed; but there js 
no doubt that the spirit of independence was cherished 
among them the more intensely from its being forcibly 
kept down; and the bravery, and even desperation, with 
which they fought under the standard of Bonaparte, in 
what might be called the mastery of Europe, can only be 
accounted for upon the supposition that, through the victe- 
ries obtained by the French arms, and the consequent 
weakness and exhaustion, or prostration, of the allies, 
they might be enabled to regain their independence. It 
may be added, that Bonaparte had still contrived to amuse 
them by various promises, which, however, there is no 
doubt it was not his intention to perform. It would be 
idle to speculate as to what he might have done had he 
been victorious in Russia instead of losing the greater part 
of his army, and giving a blow to his own power, from the 
effects of which it was impossible to recover; but no part 
of his conduct ever authorized the supposition of his being, 
in the slightest degree, favourable to free institutions; on 
the contrary, his constant aim was, whenever it did not 
interfere with his own immediate interest, to crush them 
by the most ruthIcss tyranny. 

What, however, the Poles could not obtain from Bona- 
parte, as the price of contributing to his victories, and 
lavishly sbedding their blood in his support, they after- 
wards gained, in a limited. degree, through his defeat and , 
subjection. It would be greatly beyond the purpose of 
this article to go into a detail of the arrangements made by 
the Allies on the termination of the war, which, of cour-e, 
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place in an article necessarily brief, relating only to 
oland. 

nn sufficient to observe that it was determined to have 
a limited restoration of Poland, the Emperor Alexander, 
of Russia, giving the Poles a constitution in 1815, ‘and 
again proclaiming the freedom of the peasantry. They 
thus obtained what may be termed a qualified inde- 
pendence, by being separated from the Russian empire, 
though subject to its Emperor, as their Sovereign, but 
having a Viceroy in the person of the Emperor’s next 
brother, the Grand Duke Constantine. It should be 
observed, however, that the first partition of Poland was 
again, in effect, confirmed by the province of Gallicia 
being left in the possession of Austria, to which Power 
it had been ‘assigned in 1774, and the Duchy of Posen, 
also remaining annexed to Prussia, having been 80 con- 
veyed at the same period. With regard to the rest of 
Poland, to which a semblance of independence was thus 
given, the constitution was so framed as to place the 
main springs of power in the hands of the Emperor, 
either acting personally or by his Viceroy; but the Poles, 
by being thus separated from Russia, were recognised as 
anation. Russian troops, as a matter of course, formed 
the garrisons and the military force employed in Poland ; 
but the constitution, such as it was, was allowed to have 
free operation, and the Emperor Alexander appears to 
have been, generally speaking, popular in Poland. 

The Poles, however, have always been remarkable for 
an ardent and untameable spirit of independence, and 
have frequently manifested considerable national hatred 
against the Russians; and there is little doubt that these 
feelings still actuate a considerable portion of the people. 
The freedom of the mass of the population, and the 
spread of civilization amongst them, would perhaps, as it 
were, naturally tend to give them a disgust against the 
presence of Russian troops, whom they would consider as 
étationed in their country to overawe them, whilst they 
deemed themselves superior to their masters. The notion 
last mentioned has been alluded to by historians as being 
very prevalent in Poland; and, in unison with other cir- 
cumstances, it will easily serve to account for the recent 
ebullition of popular fury. Some such movement has, 
indeed, been long anticipated ; the well-known national 
character of the Poles, bearing a strong resemblance in 
many points to that of the French, seeming to lead to 
that expectation. It may be added, that the Grand Duke 
Constantine, the Viceroy, has never been personally popu-' 
lar, either in Poland or Russia, though no dislike has 
ever been manifested towards the Emperor Nicholas. 

But the cause of the recent revolutionary movement 
lies deeper than any personal question—it is evidently to 
be found in the ardent desire for national independence, 
which, though kept down by force, after the second par- 
tition of Poland, could not be-eradicated; and cherished 
as it was by Bonaparte for his own purposes, he found 
himself obliged, though very reluctantly, to yield to it to 
acertain extent. But through the effect of these circum- 
stances, it has been constantly kept alive, with an inva- 
riable tendency to break through all restraints attempted 
to be imposed upon it, whenever a favourable opportunity 
presented itself. The general prevalence of such a feeling 
will easily account for a sudden and simultaneous rush, as 
it were, to attain this object, upon the same principles as 
those which led to the recent events in Paris. 
————————————— 
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LIVERPOOL DISTRICT PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


_— 
We beg to suggest to the friends of this most 
excellent society the propriety of sending circulars 


. pretty generally through the town, in order most 


particularly to call the attention of the public to 
its claims upon them for support. The society 
is now ready for action, but it is greatly in need of 
help, the annual subscriptions being only about £260 
per annum, which will do literally nothing for pur- 


poses of relief. The 21 ecclesiastical districts of the 
town have been subdivided into 816 sections, and 
five districts in the adjoining townships have been 
subdivided into 136 sections, making in all 952 sub- 
divisions, each containing about 25 dwellings of the 
poorer classes, and each to be inspected, if possible, 
by one visitor. About 400 visitors have been obtain- 
ed, and, as far as inspection goes, much good has 
been done. Many individuals have, by dint of per- 
severance, been persuaded ‘to become depositors, and 
the deposits for the last month amounted to £101. 
It is intended to begin issuing tickets as soon as ade- 
quate subscriptions have been obtained, which, it is 
to be hoped, may be done by the 10th January, when 
the general committee will meet to receive the re- 
port, and learn the success of the district committees 
and visitors in collecting subscriptions.” 

KS” Benevolens suggests the propriety of a charity 
sermon in all places of worship, early in the new 
year, in behalf of this invaluable society. 

In order to convey to our readers an accurate idea 
of the objects contemplated by this excellent asso- 
ciation, we shall subjoin a copy of the printed rules. 


RULES OF THE DISTRICT PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


Established at a General Meeting of the Inhabitants of 
Liverpool, held at the Savings’ Bank, on the 11th De- 


cember, 1829. 
—_— 


1. The objects of this society are—The encouragement 
of industry and frugality; the suppression of mendicity 
and imposture ; and the occasional relief of sickness and 
unavoidable misfortune. 

2. That it shall be under .the management of a presi. 
dent, four vice-presidents, treasurer, two secretaries, and 
twenty-four committee-men, with power to fill up vacan- 
cies and add to their number. 

3. That the town be divided into twenty-two districts, 
to each of which a district committee of seven members 
shall be appointed by the general committee; each dis. 
trict to be subdivided at the discretion of the district com- 


mittee. 
4. That the Fam ng committee shall meet once a quar- 
ter, (third Tuesday in January, April, July, and October) 
or oftener, at such time and place as they may appoint, to 
transact the business referred to them by the district com- 
mittees, and to superintend and direct all the concerns of 
the institution. 

5. That the district committee shall meet once (on the 
second Tuesday) a month, or oftener if necessary, at such 
time and place as they may respectively appuint, and re- 
ceive reports of the visitors, and transact the business of 
the district. 

6. The number of visitors in each district shall be regu- 
lated by the discretion of the district committee. 

7. That all persons subscribing 10s. 6d. or upwards per 
annum, or giving £5 or upwards at one time, and all the 
regularly appointed visitors, be considered members of 
this society. 

8. That a general meeting of the society be held an- 
nually, (on the third Tuesday in May) when a report of 
the preceding year shall be presented, the election of 
officers shall take place, and all general business connected 
with the society be transacted. 

9. That all subscriptions be considered due at Michael- 
mas in each year. 

10. That as the great object of this society is to en- 
courage the poor to assist themselves, relief, excepting in 
special cases, be given, not in money, but in work, food, 
clothing, or other necessaries. 

11. That the poor be encouraged to make small deposits, 
to be applied to the providing of winter stores, clothing, 
or fuel, and that they be returned to them, with a pre- 
mium of 6d. on every 10s., at the discretion of the visitor, 
and provided the money be expended for those parpoees: 

12. That no relief be given without a vote of the dis- 
trict or general committee, except in cases of extreme 
necessity, when it shall be left to the joint discretion of 
the visitor and secretary of the district ; such relief to be 
given by an order through the office. 

13. That each district committee shall appoint its own 
secretary, who shall transmit the reports of the visitors, 
immediately after each monthly meeting, with any other 
information he may think desirable, to the secretaries of 
the general committee. 

14. That an agent be appointed for cases of casual ap- 


15. That the agent keep a particular account and de- 
scription of all applicants. That the cases of resident 
poor be referred for inquiry to the visitor of the division, 
and in cases of non-residents, they be passed to their 
parishes, be instructed to leave the town, or be treated as 
vagrants, as in each case may be most proper. 

16. That the members of this society will discountenance 
the relief of street beggars, but will provide themselves 
with tickets of reference to give them instead of money, 
(which may be procured, without limitation, at the so- 
ciety’s office,) in order that their case may be properly in- 
quired into, and relieved if deserving; and all persons 
who are Lot menibers are earnestly and respectfully re- 
quested to pursue the same practice. 

17. That the forms for relief tickets, depositors’ ditto, 
visitors’ reperts, and all others that may be necessary, 
shall be fixed ye by the general committee, and that 
no other forms shall, on any account, be used. 

18. That+the secretaries shall call a special meeting of 
the general committee, at the request of the president, or 
on receiving a requisition, signed by five of its members, 
or they may do so whenever they think the interests of the 
institution require it; two days’ notice to be given, and 
no business to be transacted but what is specified in the 
summons, 

19. That these rules may be altered and new ones added 
only at a general meeting of the subscribers. 

20. That the general committee have power to make 
regulations for the visitors, and by-laws for conducting 
the detail of the society, provided they are not at variance 
with these resolutions. 

21. That the townships in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Liverpool be invited to join this association, and shall 
be formed into districts by the general committee, as they 
may express their willingness to be united, upon the same 
terms, and subject to the same rules, with the parish of 
Liverpool. 


RUSSIAN HORN MUSIC, 

We experienced corsiderable pleasure at hearing a Con- 
cert of Russian horn music last night, at the King’s Thea- 
tre. There are twenty-five performers, who play on as 
many as fifty-five brazen horns, of various sizes. Though 
each horn produces but one note, the players are so skilful 
that the movements were executed in perfect concord. 
There was not the least harshness in the notes, but, on the 
contrary, they were peculiarly soft and harmonious. The 
vocal pieces excited some applause, and a pretty effect was 

roduced by reeds, instruments peculiar to this company. 
ost of the music played was Russian, and it appeared to 
suit the taste of the audience very well. Wemay remark, 
by the way, that the price charged for admission, half-a- 
, one does nat seem to convey a belief in the very general 
istress which is complained of.—London paper.—Sir John 
Carr in his travels gives an account of this horn music, if 
we recollect right; but we have in our possession a much 
more minute and interesting description of it from a Ger- 
man work. We shall take an early opportunity to give it 
at full length in the Kaleidoscope. 





Incendiaries.—A punster observed that he wondered that 
incendiaries, instead of setting fire to Aayricks, did not 
attack the bishop-nicks. 

—_= — 
METEROROLOGICAL DIARY. 








[From the Liverpool Courier.) 




















Barometer | Extreme] Thermo. Extreme] State of Nemarks 
at during | meter 8 Heat du Wind t 
Noon, Night. | Morning. ring Day.] at Noon Noon, 
Dee. | 
22 | 29 30) 40 0} 44 O 46 O|N.N.W.)Rain. 
23 | 29 47) 30 O| 32 O; 33 O| N.N.E./Fair 
24) 29 35) 23 0] 23 0; 27 VU! N.N.E.)| Fair. 
25 | 29 27) 24 0} 25 OO}; 32 0 N, |Fair 
26 | 29 15) 24 O} 25 o| 29 0 S.E. [Fair 
2 28 90) 26 0} 30 0} 33 0} S.S.E, |Cloudy. 
28 |} 28 29) 30 0} 32 O! 35 S.E. |Cloudy. 





ainaene 





23d, Stormy during night, with hail, rain, and snow. 
27th, Snow storm during night. 
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Days. | Morn. Kven. | Height.| Festivals, &c. 
h. m.jh, m.jft. in, 

Tuesday -- 4) 2 48) 331/15 6 
Wednesday 5| 3 34) 3 59/14 1 
Thursday 6) 4 25) 4 55/12 9 |Epiphany. 
Friday --.. 7| 5 24) 5 S811 11 
Saturday... 8 6 33 H 711 8 |Luctan. 
Sunday:--- 9| 7 40| 8 10|11 10 |1st Sunday after Epiphany 
Monday --10| 8 40) 9 512 ; 
Tuesday --11) 9 28) 9 60.13 Hilary Term begins. 
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TO A REDBREAST. 
- ——— - 
There’s ice upon the ground, Robin, 
And frost upon the trees ; 
In fetters strong the lake is bound, 
Wild moans the southern breeze ; 
Then, Robin, sing to me, ah! sing 
Thy blithest carol gay ; 
And speed, on swift and lightsome wing, 
The lagging hours away !— 
Sing, Robin, sing to me! 
There’s not a cloud to dim the sky, 
*Tis fair as summer’s own 5 
The sun is in his chariot high, 
The winds to rest are gone $ 
Yet, pinching is the air, Robin, 
And bright, while all so chill 
To wander forth who now may dare, 
Though woods are verdant still ?— 
Sing, Robin, sing to me! 


The merry blackbird woos the spring, 
And summer has its choir ; 
The lark, a May bird, soars on wing 
That would to heaven aspire ; 
But thou art winter’s cherish'd one, 
The snow-wrapt-cottage guest ; 
And thou, when gayer tribes are gone, 
With man still lov’st to rest ;— 
Sing, Robin, sing to me! 
Oft as from yonder holly bough, 
Unheeding wind and storm, 
I listen to thy warblings low, 
Dear solitary one! 
Thou seem’st to me like Friendship, left 
Amid surrounding gloom, 
To whisper to the heart bereft 
Of flowers that yet shall bloom !— 
Sing, Robin, sing to me! 


Sing, sing to me, beloved one! 
There's hope in every tone, 
That bids despondency begone, 
Since not, ah! not alone, 
While yet to bless a boon is given 
Worlds were too poor to buy ; 
A friend !—best, rarest gift of heaven ; 
Proved in adversity !— 
Sing, Robin, sing tome! 
Liverpovl. G. 





In the Sacred Offering, a poctical annual, edited by a 
highly-respected literary townswoman, there are the fol- 
lowing verses addressed to the amiable writer of Mornton, 
an excellent novel, which ought to have a place in every 
circulating library and every nursery in the kingdom. 

LINES 
ADDEEASED TO THE AUTHOR OF “‘MORNTON,” A WOVBL, 
—>- 

Benevolence ! if ever at thy shrine 

One heart has kindled, CULLEN! it is thine. 

Thine is the noble task, with gentle voice, 

To bid the friend of human kind rejoice ; 

To bid him seek with thee the suffering form, 

And shield a brother from affliction’s storm ; 

To guard the weak from strong oppression’s power, 

And whisper comfort in the dying hour. 


Nor to the human family alone 

Shall thy divine benevolence be known ; 

’Tis thine to lead the youthful heart to love 
The smallest creature that can breathe and move, 
From the rude hand each trembling being save, 
And rescue life for Him who being gave. 

Thus by thy precepts taught, we will not dare 
To do the wrong we never can repair; 

To bend remorseless o’er the flowing stream, 
Wasting the hours we never can redeem; 

Or chase the timid hare with cruel speed. 

Ah, no! if Heaven permit the fatal deed, 

And the unconscious victim waits the blow, 
Then shall no needless pang the sufferer know ; 
But soft compassion claim the heart-felt sigh, 
To see one creature doomed for us to die. 

So shall humanity our breasts inspire, 

Banish each ruthless thought, each low desire ; 
And thus, O CULLEN! shall thy spotless name 
Receive the dearest meed thy heart would claim. 








We promised to make some selection from the Aerop- 
teron; and we think we cannot, for the present, do better 
than transcribe the following extract from the Leeds Mer- 
cury, with the editor's prefatory note.—Edit. Kal. 


THE AEROPTERON, OR STEAM-CARRIAGE. 
a. 
BY JOSEPH HARDACRE, 

— 

The short poem, of which the above is the title, is an 
ingenious and clever production. The author, who resides 
at Haworth, is, we understand, in humble circumstances 
and feeble health, but is a man of worth and talent. This 
poem shows that his mind is alive to the grand improve. 
ments which science and art are making in the present age, 
and that he is able not only to admire ‘but to commemo- 
rate them. The Aeropteron contains passages of great 
power and beauty, and some highly graphic descriptions. 
It is, however, irregular in its merit, and sometimes be- 
trays the author to have had a defective education, arising, 
no doubt, from his lowly rank in life. On the whole, we 
consider this as a remarkable production, that of a mind 
of native energy and elegance, and which the author has 
not neglected to cultivate to the utmost of his power. The 
subjoined extracts will justify our opinion. 

THE AEROPTERON.® 
I sing of scenes, which science in its pride, 
Inspired with genius to the world reveals, 

The iron pave where Aeroptera glide, 

Like Phaeton’s Chariot with its flaming wheels, 

Wafting from shore to shore the ** wealthy tide,’’*> 

Darting, like lightning, ’tween the sister marts, 

Where genius stands, and like herself unveils 

The latent powers of science and the arts, 
And all their splendour to the world imparts. 


The Acropteron, on its iron pave 
Outruns the river and outstrips the wind ; 
Fleeter than skiff upon the curled wave, 
Leaving the eagle on her way behind ; 
Laden with hundreds of both gay and grave, 
And all that men from earth and ocean reap, 
All that is worthy of the great and brave, 
Sweeping o’er mountain tops and valleys deep, 
Calm as a dream that flits o'er gentlest sleep. 


We turn in vain the pages of the past, 
Their annals boast not such events as these, 
That have, for this bright century and the last, 
Grac'd the fair brow of science: the world sees 
Those latent powers call’d torth from darkness vast, 
Waking the slumbering intellect of the earth, 
Another Neptune smokes across the seas, 
Another J/ercules in his works of worth, 
Whilst genius wonders at her latest birth ! 
® The term, whiok is a Greek compound, (azr air, and 


OPTBRON a wing,) Was made use of, because the word Steam- 
carriage” is not adapted to metrical composition. 


This lengthened pave may belt the rounded earth, 
The living girdle of a peopled zone; 

Round which, like some bright meteor, rolling forth, 
Genius herself may guide her gliding throne : 

It may be they who own a better birth, 
That in yon spheres harmoniously sing 3 

This earth of ours may deem of better worth, 
When thus now belted on its airy wing, 
Another Saturn with another ring. 


As o’er the sea-gulph glides the Albatross,— 
So dart we o’er this vast extended waste, 
In Saxon lexicons yclept the Moss ; 
Where oft, at nights, the herdsman ran in haste, 
When ignis fatuus blink’d through vapours gross j=. 
The last faint remnant this of Pagan days, 
Where wood and water, castle, field, and foss, 
Their supernaturals had, until the rays 
Of smouldering genius burst into a blaze. 


Thus o’er the wide extensive waste we glide,— 
Swift as an ostrich o’er the burning sand ; 

Huge engines roll where shepherds durst not stride, 
The vast Charybdis of this Alpine Jand ! 

But say, what meet we on our novel ride, 
And in this wilderness of bog and scar ? 

The Aeroptera, in their winged pride, 
All inland bound, with cargoes from afar, 
The fruits of peace, and trophies, too, of war. 


Just as at sea the squadron hails the fleet, 
That social intercourse we here preserve ;— 
We pause and hail them with a friendly greet, 
And in their train, astonished, we observe, 
E’en on this swamp, that totters ’neath our feet, 
Consignments from each part of this known world, 
Bales, boxes, butts, and packages more neat, 
A few hours hence borne on the blue wave curl‘d, 
And now more fleet o’er the blue mountains hurl’d. 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 














Watkine Dress.—Hat of lilac satin, lined with 
white, and ornamented under the brim with two bows of 
narrow lilac gauze ribbon; also at the back, with very 
wide ribbon of the same, and a bouquet of heart's-ease. 
Dress of crimson gros de Naples, trimmed with a deep fur 
of marte Zibeline: around the neck a collerette of lace. 
Cape, which is cut into points at the shoulders, boa, and 
muff, are of the same fur as the trimming. 

CARRIAGE DREss.—Hat of white satin, lined with 
lilac, and ornamented inside with white gauze ribbon, 
cut in vandykes; the back tastefully trimmed with blonde 
and flowers. Pelisse of pea green gros de Naples, fastened 
in front with four bows of the same material; cape of 
ermine fur, which is fastened inside the belt. Two rows 
of narrow ermine trim the front of this pelisse, so as to 
form what is called le tablier, and another of the same 
width nearly surrounds the skirt above the hem; mun 
chettes of tine cambric, embroidered in vandykes. Belt of 
the same material as the pelisse; brooch and buckle of 
pale silver; boots of pea green prunella. 

EvEeNING Dress.—Hat of rich plum-coloured velvet, 
very broad on the right side, where it is ornamented under 
the brim with white gauze ribbon, cut in vandykes: it 
narrows to the left side, which has scarcely any brim, and 
is ornamented with three white ostrich feathers tastefully 
disposed. Dress of pink gros des Indes or gros d'hiver. 
The corsage arranged in folds and made to cross from 
right to lett ; cape epaulettes of the same material as the 
dress, cut in vandykes, from beneath which appears an 
ornament composed of satin and gauze, formed by a square 
piece, one end of which is cut into three or four long 
points; and the other end, which is fastened under the 
fall, is gathered and drawn. Around the bust a quilling 
of narrow blonde; very wide sleeves, composed of white 
tulle, over lesser ones of white satin: at the knees is a full 
with larger vandykes, connected by a circular cut, but, in 
other respects, corresponding with the cape and epaulettes. 
The ornament, as well as the vandyke, are on a larger 
scale; and on the left side a double ornament is placed 
above the fall, with the points upwards. The brooches, 
buckles, and bracelets are of real stones, or enamelled in 
colours. Both the cape epaulettes and the trimming at 








t This is spoken of by way of anticipation; or, as rheto- 
ricians would say, by the figure ‘* prolepsis,” : 


the knees are varied in form, but some rich trimming 18 
invariably used to project from under the falls. 
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CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS. 


| SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 





‘¢ VIVENT LES BAGATELLES.” 
= 

TO THE EDITOR. 
sir,—If you think the following puzzles possess merit 
, enough to recommend them to the pages of the Kaleido- 
scope, you will oblige a constant reader by inserting them. 
Oldhall-street. ELLEN. 

CHARADE I. 
What sets the captive free from slavery’s yoke, 
And bids her children’s manacles be broke ?’ 


What does all fond paternal cares forego, 
And makes the sympathetic tear to flow ? 


What decks the maiden with more worth and grace, 
Than a fair texture, or well featured face ? 


What lives in hope, with clouds hung o’er its head, 
A bliss to virtue, and to vice a dread ? 


The initials join, they briefly will impart, 
A tyrant power that captivates the heart ? 


II. 
Take a word that denies, to which add virtue’s bane, 
And an ignorant fellow you're sure to obtain. 


III, 
The four points of the earth, 
When transposed, will give birth 
To my first, which oft tidings disclose ; 
My next in each column 
Of every volume, 
To me poets their writings repose. 
These two, when conjoin’d, 
Make my whole, which you'll find 
Is a tell-tale of rare information ; 
I inform you who's dead, 
Who’s ruined, who’s wed, 
And discuss the affairs of the nation. 


Iv. 
My first is what all men should be, 
My second is a frozen sea $ 
My whole the guilty culprit awes, 
When seated, I expound the laws. 


, v. 

The glorious god of day my first’s esteem’d, 
My next superior toa king is deem'd ; 

My whole is comfort to the cheerless heart, 
Such as dear wives to husbands can impart. 


vI. 
Against rude rocks my first’s oft beating, 
Or borne upon a wave retreating, 
My next a word is to excite ; 
If on a sick bed you lay moaning, 
Or fell’d in battle, prostrate, groaning, 
My useful whole may set you right. 


= = 


We have elsewhere briefly noticed the conduct of the 
spirited and independent individual who is the subject of 
the following paragraph : 

An Honest Man.—We have to-day the pleasure of re- 
cording an instance of honesty on the part of a poor elector, 
which may well put to shame those corropt and degraded 
voters who so generally sacrifice at the shrine of self- 
interest, or of low-gratification, the noblest of man’s poli- 
tical birthrights. At the late electioneering canvass for the 
Lanark district of burghs, between Mr. Gillon and Mr. 
Monteith, a poor blacksmith, in Peebles, of the name of 
Alexander Brodie, was waited upon by Mr. Monteith’s 
party, and actually offered one thousand pounds for his 
vote; but this the honest man firmly declined, and in spite 
of all entreaties to the contrary, went and voted gratis on 
the side which his conscience told him ought to be sup- 
ported. So great was the admiration excited by this in- 
stance of integrity, that one of Mr. Gillon’s most distin- 
guished friends lately presented to Mr. Brodie a hand- 
some silver snuff-box, bearing the following inscription, 
Which is alike creditable to the donor and receiver :—** To 
Alexander Brodie, Blacksmith, Member of the Town 








Council of Peebles—This box is presented as a mark of |’ 
tespect and esteem, for the unrivalled instance of’ sterling |° 


Vorth and incorruptible integrity exhibited by him during 
the recent canvass for the representation of that burgh, 
by one of Mr. Gillon’s eldest and most attached friends, 
Sir James Dalzell, Bart. of Binns, Aug. 23d, 1830.”—To 
this might have been appropriately added,—** An honest 


LECTURES 
ON MEDICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY, 
AS APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool, 


BV MR. ROGERSON, SURGEON. 
(Continued from our last.) 


Next what is the composition of bone ?—and what is its 
difference in different ages? The structure of bone con- 
sists principally of two parts, which, though separable by 
art, are closely connected naturally, and so closely com- 
bined, that in the compound mass the one is not distin- 
guishable from the other. The two different materials of 
bones are, the one entirely animal, and the other earthy ; 
the latter serving to give them firmness, solidity, and hard- 
ness, while the former gives the shape to the bone, and 
serves the purposes of a cement, by keeping the earthy in- 
gredients in a state of union, and by this combination, too, 
acquiring greater strength. By long-continued boiling a 
large part of the animal matter is extracted, which con- 
cretes, on cooling, into a state of jelly, and is found to be 
gelatine, but by the slow action ofa diluted nitric or muriatic 
acid, a quantity of a!bumen is discovered ; and in all bones 
there is found a variable quantity of oil, which, in broths, 
we see floating on the surface. The animal matter of 
bones enriches considerably our broths and soups; but 
to obtain the full benefit of it requires a long and brisk 
boiling ; so long and brisk, that, in the common culinary 
modes, the meat, or fleshy fibre, would be dry, and spoiled. 
This inconvenience, however, can be remedied by art, 
and the animal matter extracted from them, and preserved 
in jars for use. In France, and on some other parts of 
the Continent, where soups form a principal article of diet, 
and where at the table of the rich, as well as the poor, a 
basin of soup, is the first dish to be served, it becomes an 
object of importance to obtain the animal matter of bones. 
For this purpose, in Paris alone are erected several large 
manufactories, and the nutritious matter is extracted, on 
the principle of distillation, by Papin’s Digester, as you see 
exhibited on the table. The different proportions of these 
two parts, the animal and earthy, vary considerably at 
different periods of life. At the period of birth, and 
during the first years of childhoed, the animal matter 
greatly preponderates ; the bones, though not capable of 
bearing weight, are less apt to break, being more flexible ; 
and when fractured, which is rare, are sooner consolidated. 
In youth the two parts are nearly in equal quantities, 
thus combining the greatest strength with the least expense 
of vitality, while, in old age, the earth holds the greatest 
proportion; making them more brittle, more frangi- 
ble, and more difficult of remedy: but the growth of bones 
is effected in the flat ones, by shooting like radii from a 
centre; and in the long ones it is accomplished at each ex- 
tremity, just below the joint, which remain disunited till a 
certain age; and when the bone of the joint becomes 
united with the shaft, all increase in tallness is utterly 
impossible, and nothing can ever more add one cubit to 
our stature. The materials entering into the composition 
of all kinds of bones are the same, let it be common bone, 
shell, teeth, ivory, or horn, varying only in their relative 
quantities; and Berzelius, after a careful chemical analy. 
ses, has given the following tabular view of their different 


ingredients :— 
Phosphate of Lime «--seeesseeceeeeeeeee 81'9 
Fluate of Lime eos ese eee cee cece eeereeee 5° 
Fl) See ee eee ee ee ee 10° 
Phosphate of Magnesia .,++e+eeeeereeeeee 1*l 
SOd@ oo ccceccccce Cece erc erences eceeeroere 20 
Carbonic AGIA cee ecccsee cece eereeeceeeeees 2°90 


We have now examined the general nature and pro- 
perty of bones, as to their vascularity, mode of growth, 
strength of material and composition; let us now proceed 
to a review of the individual bones forming the skeleton, 


and highest part; the grand characteristic between man 
and animals—the castle ef the brain, the skull. The 
head is formed and shaped by the arched bony cavity, 
called the skull, or cranium ; and by the face, which parti- 
cularly is the seat of four of the senses, and is, from its close 
connexion with the brain, a picture of mental expression. 
This expression of the face more immediately depends 
upon the actien of the facial muscles; but they are stimu. 
lated by the working of the brain, or its nerves, and can, 
therefore, assume the expression oftentimes willed and 
oftentimes forced on it,—becoming thus a sign extremely 
deceptive, and which can only be learnt from previous and 
comparative personal observation, and cannot be reduced 
to certain lines and angles. The system of Lavater, then, 
which pretends to shape out the face, and allot particular 
propensities to the form of certain parts of the face, is 
founded on false data, is extremely deceptive, and, in 
short, erroneous. Where the premises are bad, the deduc- 
tions must be erroneous. The head, or skull, is moulded 
on the brain; and its bones, during the period of child. 
hood, are never completely ossified ; thus affording at the 
same time a protection to the thinking organ, and room 
for its growth or expansion. The brain is the machine of 
intellect ; it is the residence of the mind; and since natu- 
ral philosophy proves that power depends upon matter, 
that power is the result of matter in motion, the mind 
must depend upon the matter of the brain, and must be 
the result of the brain in motion. Hence natural philo- 
sophy also shows that some powers are increased in pro- 
portion to the bulk of their matter, others more to its 
composition, and others more to its diminution ; so it is 
with the mental powers; they are increased in proportion 
to the bulk and composition of the matter of the brain; 
and since there are certain parts of the body whose bulk 
is increased by exercise, as a muscle is enlarged from con- 
tinually using it, so is the bulk of the brain, which is the 
centre of those parts, much increased from use and exer- 
cise, and consequently the mental powers are increased in 
a corresponding proportion. It will be during the period 
of youth that the whole of the brain and its powers 
can be enlarged, for then the bones of the skull, not being 
completely ossified, will allow room for its expansion. 
Youth is the time for study, and the age for improvement, 
and the acquisition of general attainments; but in after 
life, when the bones are completely ossified, the skull is 


, hard, firm, and resisting, and, like the bones of the limbs 


when ossified, growth of stature is stopped, so with this 
state of the skull: all increase of the whole of the brain is 
utter!y impossible, and all particular parts, or individual 
mental powers, can now be cultivated and matured, which, 
however, will be at the expense or loss of some other, 
The skull bone, or the external parts of the head, will to, 
a certain extent be a measure of the brain, for it is moulded 
on the brain, and the skull-cap is made for the brain, and 
not the brain for the skullcap. The shape of the head 
has attracted attention in all ages, and a regular gradation 
from man to animals, from animals to birds, and from 
birds to fishes, has now been marked, and is generally 
known. ‘There is among animated creation a descending 
series from man downwards in the construction of the head. 
The ancient Greek artists and philosophers, who were ac- 
curate observers of nature, have remarked, and, witha 
kind of intuitive perception of what is sublime, exceilent, 
or beautiful, they have formed an ideal perfect head, and 
have most delicately exaggerated all those circumstances, 
all those features, where the human head differs from the 
brute. It is this delicate exaggeration, making the excess so 
little beyond the natural state, not readily perceptible, and 
not immediately distinguishable, which gives such a fasci- 
nating charm to their scu)pturing, and makes their models 
difficult, if not impossible, to surpass. The head of a 
brute has its forehead eblique, or declining towards a bo- 
rizontal line, drawn from the top of the face, and the sides 
of the forchead converge from the orbits, so as to make it 
narrower at the top than at the bottom. The eyes of ani- 
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POETRY. 





TO A REDBREAST. 
———— 
There's ice upon the ground, Robin, 
And frost upon the trees ; 
In fetters strong the lake is bound, 
Wild moans the southern breeze; 
Then, Robin, sing to me, ah! sing 
Thy blithest carol gay ; 
And speed, on swift and lightsome wing, 
The lagging hours away !— 
Sing, Robin, sing to me! 
There's not a cloud to dim the sky, 
Tis fair as summer’s own 5 
The sun is in his chariot high, 
The winds to rest are gone $ 
Yet, pinching is the air, Robin, 
And bright, while all so chill 
To wander forth who now may dare, 
Though woods are verdant still ?— 
Sing, Robin, sing to me! 
The merry blackbird woos the spring, 
And summer has its choir ; 
The lark, a May bird, soars on wing 
That would to heaven aspire ; 
But thou art winter's cherish'd one, 
The snow-wrapt-cottage guest ; 
And thou, when gayer tribes are gone, 
With man still lov’st to rest ;— 
Sing, Robin, sing to me! 


Oft as from yonder holly bough, 
Unheeding wind and storm, 

I listen to thy warblings low, 
Dear solitary one! 

Thou seem'st to me like Friendship, left 
Amid surrounding gloom, 

To whisper to the heart bereft 
Of flowers that yet shall bloom !— 

Sing, Robin, sing to me! 


Sing, sing to me, beloved one! 
There’s hope in every tone, 
That bids despondency begone, 
Since not, ah! not alone, 
While yet to bless a boon is given 
Worlds were too poor to buy ; 
A friend !—best, rarest gift of heaven ; 
Proved in adversity !— 
Sing, Robin, sing tome! 
Liverpovl. Ga. 





In the Sacred Offering, a poetical annual, edited by a 
highly-respected literary townswoman, there are the fol- 
lowing verses addressed to the amiable writer of Mornton, 
an excellent novel, which ought to have a place in every 
circulating library and every nursery in the kingdom. 

LINES 
ADPARASED TO THK AUTHOR OF “MORNTON,” A WOVBL. 
—_— 

Benevolence! if ever at thy shrine 

One heart has kindled, CULLEN! it is thine. 

Thine is the noble task, with gentle voice, 

To bid the friend of human kind rejoice ; 

To bid him seek with thee the suffering form, 

And shield a brother from affliction’s storm ; 

To guard the weak from strong oppression’s power, 

And whisper comfort in the dying hour. 


Nor to the human family alone 

Shall thy divine benevolence be known ; 

’Tis thine to lead the youthful heart to love 
The smallest creature that can breathe and move, 
From the rude hand each trembling being save, 
And rescue life for Him who being gave. 

Thus by thy precepts taught, we will not dare 
To do the wrong we never can repair; 

To bend remorseless o’er the flowing stream, 
Wasting the hours we never can redeem; 

Or chase the timid hare with cruel speed. 

Ah, no! if Heaven permit the fatal deed, 

And the unconscious victim waits the blow, 
Then shall no needless pang the sufferer know ; 
But soft compassion claim the heart-felt sigh, 
To see one creature doomed for us to die. 

So shall humanity our breasts inspire, 

Banish each ruthless thought, each low desire ; 
And thus, O CULLEN! shall thy spotless name 
Receive the dearest meed thy heart would claim. 








We promised to make some selection from the Aerop- 
teron; and we think we cannot, for the present, do better 
than transcribe the following extract from the Leeds Mer- 
cury, with the editor's prefatory note.—Edit. Kal. 


THE AEROPTERON, OR STEAM-CARRIAGE. 
ie 
BY JOSEPH HARDACRE, 
—_ 
The short poem, of which the above is the title, is an 
ingenious and clever production. The author, who resides 
at Haworth, is, we understand, in humble circumstances 
and feeble health, but is a man of worth and talent. This 
poem shows that his mind is alive to the grand improve. 
ments which science and art are making in the present age, 
and that he is able not only to admire ‘but to commemo- 
rate them. The Aeropteron contains passages of great 
power and beauty, and some highly graphic descriptions. 
It is, however, irregular in its merit, and sometimes be- 
trays the author to oo had a defective education, arising, 
no doubt, from his lowly rank in life. On the whole, we 
consider this as a remarkable production, that of a mind 
of native energy and elegance, and which the author has 
not neglected to cultivate to the utmost of his power. The 
subjoined extracts will justify our opinion. 
THE AEROPTERON,® 
I sing of scenes, which science in its pride, 
Inspired with genius to the world reveals, 
The iron pave where Aeroptera glide, 
Like Phaeton’s Chariot with its flaming wheels, 
Wafting from shore to shore the ** wealthy tide," 
Darting, like lightning, "tween the sister marts, 
Where genius stands, and like herself unveils 
The latent powers of science and the arts, 
And all their splendour to the world imparts. 


The Acropteron, on its iron pave 
Outruns the river and outstrips the wind ; 
Fleeter than skiff upon the curled wave, 
Leaving the eagle on her way behind ; 
Laden with hundreds of both gay and grave, 
And all that men from earth and ocean reap, 
All that is worthy of the great and brave, 
Sweeping o’er mountain tops and valleys deep, 
Calm as a dream that flits o'er gentlest sleep. 


We turn in vain the pages of the past, 
Their annals boast not such events as these, 
That have, for this bright century and the last, 
Grac'd the fair brow of science: the world sees 
Those latent powers call’d orth from darkness vast, 
Waking the slumbering intellect of the earth, 
Another Neptune smokes across the seas, 
Another J/ercules in his works of worth, 
Whilst genius wonders at her latest birth ! 
® The term, whiok is a Greek compound, (azr air, and 


OPTBRON & Wing,) Was made use of, because the word Steam- 
carriage” is not adapted to metrical composition. 


This lengthened pave may belt the rounded earth, 
The living girdle of a peopled zone; 

Round which, like some bright meteor, rolling forth, 
Genius herself may guide her gliding throne : 

It may be they who own a better birth, 
That in yon spheres harmoniously sing 3 

This earth of ours may deem of better worth, 
When thus now belted on its airy wing, 
Another Saturn with another ring. 


As o’er the sea-gulph glides the Albatross, 
So dart we o’er this vast extended waste, 
In Saxon lexicons yclept the Moss ; 
Where oft, at nights, the herdsman ran in haste, 
When ignis fatuus blink’d through vapours gross <= 
The last faint remnant this of Pagan days, 
Where wood and water, castle, field, and foss, 
Their supernaturals had, until the rays 
Of smouldering genius burst into a blaze. 


Thus o’er the wide extensive waste we glide,— 
Swift as an ostrich o’er the burning sand ; 

Huge engines roll where shepherds durst not stride, 
The vast Charybdis of this Alpine Jand ! 

But say, what meet we on our novel ride, 
And in this wilderness of bog and scar ? 

The Aeroptera, in their winged pride, 
All inland bound, with cargoes from afar, 
The fruits of peace, and trophies, too, of war. 


Just as at sea the squadron hails the fleet, 
That social intercourse we here preserve ;— 
We pause and hail them with a friendly greet, 
And in their train, astonished, we observe, 
E’en on this swamp, that totters ’neath our feet, 
Consignments from each part of this known world, 
Bales, boxes, butts, and packages more neat, 
A few hours hence borne on the blue wave curl'd, 
And now more fleet o’er the blue mountains hurl’d. 








FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 








WaLkinoG DreEss.—Hat of lilac satin, lined with 
white, and ornamented under the brim with two bows of 
narrow lilac gauze ribbon; also at the back, with very 
wide ribbon of the same, and a bouquet of heart's-ease. 
Dress of crimson gros de Naples, trimmed with a deep fur 
of marte Zibeline: around the neck a collerette of lace. 
Cape, which is cut into points at the shoulders, boa, and 
muff, are of the same fur as the trimming. 

CaRRIAGE DreEss.—Hat of white satin, lined with 
lilac, and ornamented inside with white gauze ribbon, 
cut in vandykes; the back tastefully trimmed with blonde 
and flowers. Pelisse of pea green gros de Naples, fastened 
in front with four bows of the same material; cape of 
ermine fur, which is fastened inside the belt. Two rows 
of narrow ermine trim the front of this pelisse, so as to 
form what is called le tablier, and another of the same 
width nearly surrounds the skirt above the hem ; mune 
chettes of fine cambric, embroidered in vandykes. Belt of 
the same material as the pelisse; brooch and buckle of 
pale silver; boots of pea green prunella. 

EvENING Dress.—Hat of rich plum-coloured velvet, 
very broad on the right side, where it is ornamented under 
the brim with white gauze ribbon, cut in vandykes: it 
narrows to the left side, which has scarcely any brim, and 
is ornamented with three white ostrich feathers tastefully 
disposed. Dress of pink gros des Indes or gros dhiver. 
The corsage arranged in folds and made to cross from 
right to left; cape epaulettes of the same material as the 
dress, cut in vandykes, from beneath which appears ao 
ornament composed of satin and gauze, formed by a square 
piece, one end of which is cut into three or four long 
points; and the other end, which is fastened under the 
fall, is gathered and drawn. Around the bust a quilling 
of narrow blonde; very wide sleeves, composed of white 
tulle, over lesser ones of white satin: at the knees is a full 
with larger vandykes, connected by a circular cut, but, in 
other respects, corresponding with the cape and epaulettes. 
The ornament, as well as the vandyke, are on a larget 
scale; and on the left side a double ornament is placed 
above the fall, with the points upwards. The brooches, 
buckles, and bracelets are of real stones, or enamelled in 
colours. Both the cape epaulettes and the trimming at 








t This is spoken of by way of anticipation; or, as rheto- 
ricians would say, by the figure ‘‘ prolepsis,” 


the knees are varied in form, but some rich trimming 1s 


. invariably used to project from under the falls. 
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CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 





‘Ss VIVENT LES BAGATELLES.” 
——— 

TO THE EDITOR. 
s1r,—If you think the following puzzles possess merit 
, enough to recommend them to the pages of the Kaleido- 
scope, you will oblige a constant reader by inserting them. 
Oldhall-street. ELLEN. 

CHARADE J. 
What sets the captive free from slavery’s yoke, 
And bids her children’s manacles be brcke? 


What does all fond paternal cares forego, 
And makes the sympathetic tear to flow ? 


What decks the maiden with more worth and grace, 
Than a fair texture, or well featured face ? 


What lives in hope, with clouds hung o’er its head, 
A bliss to virtue, and to vice a dread 


The initials join, they briefly will impart, 
A tyrant power that captivates the heart ? 


I. 
Take a word that denies, to which add virtue’s bane, 
And an ignorant fellow you're sure to obtain. 


IIL, 
The four points of the earth, 
When transposed, will give birth 

To my first, which oft tidings disclose ; 
My next in each column 
Of every volume, 

To me poets their writings repose. 
These two, when conjoin’d, 
Make my whole, which you'll find 

Is a tell-tale of rare information ; 

I inform you who's dead, 
Who’s ruined, who’s wed, 
And discuss the affairs of the nation. 


Iv. 
My first is what all men should be, 
My second is a frozen sea ; 
My whole the guilty culprit awes, 
When seated, I expound the laws. 


; v. 
The glorious god of day my first’s esteem’d, 
My next superior toa king is deem'd ; 

My whole is comfort to the cheerless heart, 
Such as dear wives to husbands can impart. 


vI. 
Against rude rocks my first’s oft beating, 
Or borne upon a wave retreating, 
My next a word is to excite ; 
If on a sick bed you lay moaning, 
Or fell’d in battle, prostrate, groaning, 
My useful whole may set you right. 





—— 


We have elsewhere briefly noticed the conduct of the 
spirited and independent individual who is the subject of 
the following paragraph : 

An Honest Man.—We have to-day the pleasure of re- 
cording an instance of honesty on the part of a poor elector, 
which may well put to shame those corropt and degraded 
voters who so generally sacrifice at the shrine of self- 
interest, or of low-gratification, the noblest of man’s poli- 
tical birthrights. At the late electioneering canvass for the 
Lanark district of burghs, between Mr. Gillon and Mr. 
Monteith, a poor blacksmith, in Peebles, of the name of 
Alexander Brodie, was waited upon by Mr. Monteith’s 
party, and actually offered one thousand pounds for his 
vote; but this the honest man firmly declined, and in spite 
of all entreaties tothe contrary, went and voted gratis on 
the side which his conscience told him ought to be sup- 
ported. So great was the admiration excited by this in- 
stance of integrity, that one of Mr. Gillon’s most distin- 
guished friends lately presented to Mr. Brodie a hand- 
some silver snuff-box, bearing the following inscription, 
Which is alike creditable to the donor and receiver :—** To 
Alexander Brodie, Blacksmith, Member of the Town 
Council of Peebles—This box is presented as a mark of 
tespect and esteem, for the unrivalled instance of sterling 
Vorth and incorruptible integrity exhibited by him during 
the recent canvass for the representation of that burgh, 
by one of Mr. Gillon’s eldest and most attached friends, 
SirJames Dalzell, Bart. of Binns, Aug. 23d, 1830.”—To 
this might have been appropriately added,—** An honest 





LECTURES 
ON MEDICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY, 
AS APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool, 
BV MR. ROGERSON, SURGEON. 


(Continued from our last.) 


Next what is the composition of bone ?—and what is its 
difference in different ages? The structure of bone con- 
sists principally of two parts, which, though separable by 
art, are closely connected naturally, and so closely com- 
bined, that in the compound mass the one is not distin- 
guishable from the other. The two different materials of 
bones are, the one entirely animal, and the other earthy ; 
the latter serving to give them firmness, solidity, and hard- 
ness, while the former gives the shape to the bone, and 
serves the purposes of a cement, by keeping the earthy in- 
gredients in a state of union, and by this combination, too, 
acquiring greater strength. By long-continued boiling a 
large part of the animal matter is extracted, which con- 
cretes, on cooling, into a state of jelly, and is found to be 
gelatine, but by the slow action ofa diluted nitric or muriatic 
acid, aquantity of a!bumen is discovered ; and in all bones 
there is found a vaiiable quantity of oil, which, in broths, 
we see floating on the surface. The animal matter of 
bones enriches considerably our broths and soups; but 
to obtain the full benefit of it requires a long and brisk 
boiling ; so long and brisk, that, in the common culinary 
modes, the meat, or fleshy fibre, would be dry, and spoiled. 
This inconvenience, however, can be remedied by art, 
and the animal matter extracted from them, and preserved 
in jars for use. In France, and on some other parts of 
the Continent, where soups form a principal article of diet, 
and where at the table of the rich, as well as the poor, a 
basin of soup, is the first dish to be served, it becomes an 
object of importance to obtain the animal matter of bones. 
For this purpose, in Paris alone are erected several large 
manufactories, and the nutritious matter is extracted, on 
the principle of distillation, by Papin’s Digester, as you see 
exhibited on the table. The different proportions of these 
two parts, the animal and earthy, vary considerably at 
different periods of life. At the period of birth, and 
during the first years of childhoed, the animal matter 
greatly preponderates; the bones, though not capable of 
bearing weight, are less apt to break, being more flexible ; 
and when fractured, which is rare, are sooner consolidated. 
In youth the two parts are nearly in equal quantities, 
thus combining the greatest strength with the least expense 
of vitality, while, in old age, the earth holds the greatest 
proportion; making them more brittle, more frangi- 
ble, and more difficult of remedy: but the growth of bones 
is effected in the flat ones, by shooting like radii from a 
centre; and in the long ones it is accomplished at each ex- 
tremity, just below the joint, which remain disunited till a 
certain age; and when the bone of the joint becomes 
united with the shaft, all increase in tallness is utterly 
impossible, and nothing can ever more add one cubit to 
our stature. The materials entering into the composition 
of all kinds of bones are the same, let it be common bone, 
shell, teeth, ivory, or horn, varying only in their relative 
quantities; and Berzelius, after a careful chemical analy- 
ses, has given the following tabular view of their different 
ingredients :— 

Phosphate of Lime ---++- Cee en eeeeeeee 81'9 
Fluate of Lime «+++. s+ eee e eee eeeee eeceees 3° 





Carbonic ACID ceccececcecceeeeceeeeeeeseee 2°0 
We have now examined the general nature and pro- 
perty of bones, as to their vascularity, mode of growth, 
strength of material and composition; let us now proceed 
to a review of the individual bones forming the skeleton, 


and highest part; the grand characteristic between man 
and animals—the castle ef the brain, the skull. The 
head is formed and shaped by the arched bony cavity, 
called the skull, or cranium ; and by the face, which parti- 
cularly is the seat of four of the senses, and is, from its close 
connexion with the brain, a picture of mental expression. 
This expression of the face more immediately depends 
upon the actien of the facial muscles; but they are stimu. 
lated by the working of the brain, or its nerves, and can, 
therefore, assume the expression oftentimes willed and 
oftentimes forced on it,—becoming thus a sign extremely 
deceptive, and which can only be learnt from previous and 
comparative personal observation, and cannot be reduced 
to certain lines and angles. The system of Lavater, then, 
which pretends to shape out the face, and allot particular 
propensities to the form of certain parts of the face, is 
founded on false data, is extremely deceptive, and, in 
short, erroneous. Where the premises are bad, the deduc- 
tions must be erroneous. The head, or skull, is moulded 
on the brain; and its bones, during the period of chilhi- 
hood, are never completely ossified ; thus affording at the 
same time a protection to the thinking organ, and room 
for its growth or expansion. The brain is the machine of 
intellect; it is the residence of the mind; and since natu- 
ral philosophy proves that power depends upon matter, 
that power is the result of matter in motion, the mind 
must depend upon the matter of the brain, and must be 
the result of the brain in motion. Hence natural philo- 
sophy also shows that some powers are increased in pro- 
portion to the bulk of their matter, others more to its 
composition, and others more to its diminution ; so it is 
with the mental powers; they are increased in proportion 
to the bulk and composition of the matter of the brain ; 
and since there are certain parts of the body whose bulk 
is increased by exercise, as a muscle is enlarged from con- 
tinually using it, so is the bulk of the brain, which is the 
centre of those parts, much increased from use and exer- 
cise, and consequently the mental powers are increased in 
a corresponding proportion. It will be during the period 
of youth that the whole of the brain and its powers 
can be enlarged, for then the bones of the skull, not being 
completely ossified, will allow room for its expansion. 
Youth is the time for study, and the age for improvement, 
and the acquisition of general attainments; but in after 
life, when the bones are completely ossified, the skull is 
hard, firm, and resisting, and, like the bones of the limbs 
when ossified, growth of stature is stopped, so with this 
state of the skull: all increase of the whole of the brain is 
utterly impossible, and all particular parts, or individual 
mental powers, can now becultivated and matured, which, 
however, will be at the expense or loss of some other, 
The skull bone, or the external parts of the head, will to, 
a certain extent be a measure of the brain, for it is moulded 
on the brain, and the skull-cap is made for the brain, and 
not the brain for the skull-cap. The shape of the head 
has attracted attention in all ages, and a regular gradation 
from man to animals, from animals to birds, and from 
birds to fishes, has now been marked, and is generally 
known. ‘There is among animated creation a descending 
series from man downwards in the construction of the head. 
The ancient Greek artists and philosophers, who were ac- 
curate observers of nature, have remarked, and, witha 
kind of intuitive perception of what is sublime, exceilent, 
or beautiful, they have formed an ideal perfect head, and 
have most delicately exaggerated all those circumstances, 
all those features, where the human head differs from the 
brute, It is this delicate exaggeration, making the excess so 
little beyond the natural state, not readily perceptible, and 
not immediately distinguishable, which gives such a fasci- 
nating charm to their scu)pturing, and makes their models 
difficult, if not impossible, to surpass. The head of a 
brute has its forehead eblique, or declining towards a ho- 
rizontal line, drawn from the top of the face, and the sides 
of the forehead converge from the orbits, so as to make it 
narrower at the top than at the bottom, The eyes of ani- 
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laterally, and some even behind ; but the human eyes look 
straight forwards, and whenever they glance aside it indi- 
cates either fear or distrust. Man, then, was made by na- 
ture a straight-forward animal, but artificial society has 
counteracted her good intentions, and made him too ser- 
pentine in his course for a straight-forward man. In the 
Greek antique statues this point is particularly attended 
to, and a little exaggerated, for the orbit is so wrought up 
as to preclude any vision except that of a straight course. 
The eyebrow is more particularly elegant in the -human 
head; and in the antique works it is finished with much 
labour and skill. The bridge of the nose is peculiar to the 
human face; and now we find them raising it to 80 pro- 
minent an elevation as to project much beyond the level 
of the orbits, which appeared to the Greeks a form the 
most beautiful, proceeding in a straight line, whilst the 
Romans preferred it arched. The nostrils are by them 
made as little like a snout as possible, and more like aper- 
tures for respiration and for smelling, which is their prin- 
cipal office in the human species, while the orifice of the 
mouth, which, for eating, is also used by animals, is made 
as little like a chewing machine as possible, while its mode 
of construction for the articulation of our words and lan- 
guage is exaggerated, and the lips are modeled so as to be 
always indicative of feeling. The chin, which is peculiar 
to the human countenance, they made to project consi- 
derably, and in the males they represented it broad, and 
more of a rounded shape for the delicate and more beau- 
tiful partof our race. In the whole of their representations 
of the human head we find they have studiously diminished, 
or thrown into shade, all those parts of the head which 
bordered on animals, or which man enjoyed in common 
with them, while they have as studiously brought into pro- 
minence, or into fuller view, all those parts which he cither 
possessed in a superior degree, as an intellectual being, 
or which were peculiar to him; but all this was done with 
euch delicacy and finish as to be completely fascinating. 
The various shapes of the head are very remarkable, not 
only between different classes of living beings, but even in 
beings of the same species; and since they are only so 
many different cases, exactly inclosing the brain, it fol- 
lows that there are corresponding varieties in brain; and 
since power depends upon matter, it follows that there are 
60 many varieties of mental powers. It is so. The fore- 
head of man is almost a perpendicular, large and promi- 
nent. The top of his head is arched and broad; and there 
is @ great extent of brain between the fore and hind parts, 
giving a form which differs s0 materially from that of ani- 
mals, that it has struck every observer, and our Milton, as 
such, describes Adam's head, in which description we may 
discover a spice of vanity, for the poet has taken his own 
as the model for that of our first fathers 

** His fair large front and 

Eye sublime, declared absolute rule, 

And hyacinthine locks down from his 

Parted forelock manly hung, clustering.” 

(To be continued.) 
a) 
THE BOUQUET 
"J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and hav 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that tics them.” 


——SE _——-_ 











THE DEMON SHIP—THE PIRATE OF THB 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


iio 
(Continued from our last.) 


I had now an opportunity of discovering the real nature 
of my sentiments towards Margaret. They stood the 
test which overthrows many a summer-day attachment. I 
felt that, standing as my soul now was on the verge of its 
everlasting fate, it lost not one of its feelings of tender- 
ness. They had assumed, indeed, a more sacred character, 
but they were not diminished. The sun arose, and the 
Countess appeared on deck. I drew her to the stern of the 
vessel, so that her back was to the crew, and there divulged 
the fearful secret which so awfully concerned her. At first 
the woman only appeared in Margaret; her cheeks were 


pale, her lips bloodless, and respiration seemed almost lost 
in terror and overpowering astonishment. She soon, how- 
ever, gained comparative self-possession. ** [ must be alone 
for a few moments,” she said. ** Perhaps you will join me 
below in a brief hour.” She enveloped her face in her 
shawl to hide its agitation from the crew, and hastily de- 
scended to her cabin. When I joined her at the time she 
had appointed, a heavenly calm had stolen over her coun- 
tenance. She held out one hand to me, and pointing up- 
wards with the other, said, ** I have not implored in vain. 
Come and sit by me, my friend; our moments seem num- 
bered on earth, but, oh! what an interminable existence 
stretches beyond it! In such a moment as this, how do 
we feel the necessity of some better stay than aught our 
own unprofitable Jives can yield.” Margaret's Bible lay 
before her. It was open at the history of His sufferings 
on whom her soul relied. She summoned her maidens, 
and we all read and prayed together. Her attendants 
were two sisters, of less exalted mind than their mistress, 
but whose piety, trembling and lowly, was equally ge- 
nuine. They sate locked in one another's arms,'pale and 
weeping. 

It was a difficult day to pass, urged by prudence, and 
the slender remains of hope, to appear with our wonted 
bearing before the crew. We felt, too, that there was a 
something suspicious in our remaining so long together, 
but we found it almost impossible to loose our grasp on 
each other’s hands and separate. Too plain indications 
that our sentence was at length gone forth soon began to 
show themselves. Our scanty breakfast had been served 
early in the morning, with a savage carelessness of manner 
that ominously contrasted with the over-done attentions 
we had before received; and the non-appearance of any 
subsequent meal, though day waned apace, fearfully 
proved tous that the Demon captain now held further 
ceremony with his doomed passengers useless. Margaret 
held me to her with a gentle and trembling tenacity 
that rendered it difficult for me to leave her even fora 
moment ; but I felt the duty of ascertaining whether any 
aid yet appeared in view, or whether Girod could effect 
aught for us. I walked towards evening round the quar- 
ter deck; not a sail was to be seen on the horizon. I 
endeavoured to speak to Girod, but he seemed studiously 
and fearfully to avoid me. The Captain was above, and’ 
the deck was thronged. I believe this desperate crew was 
composed of ** all people, nations, and languages.” Once 
only I met Girod’s eye as he passed me quickly in assist- 
ing to hoist a snil. He looked me fixedly and significantly 
in the face. It was enough : that expressive regard said, 
*¢ Your sentence has gone forth!” I instantly descended 
to the cabin, and my fellow-victims read in my coun- 
tenance the extinction of hope. We now fastened the 
door ; I primed my pistols, and placed them in my bosom, 
and clinging to one another we waited our fate. It was 
evident that the ship had been put about, and that we 
were sailing ina different direction; for the sun, which 
had before set over the bows of the vessel, now sent his 
parting rays into the stern windows. Margaret put her 
hand in mine with a gentle confidence, which our circum- 
stances then warranted, and I held her close tome. She 
stretched out her other hand to her female attendants, 
who, clinging close together, each held a hand of their 
mistress. ‘* Dear Edward !” said Margaret, grasping my 
arm. It was almost twelve years since I had heard these 
words from her lips; but it now seemed as if there were 
between us a mutual, though tacit, understanding of our 
feelings for each other. ‘Unrestrained, at such a moment, 
by the presence of the domestics, Margaret and I used the 
most endearing expressions, and, like a dying husband 
and wife, bade solemn farewell to each other. We all 
then remained silent, our quick beating hearts raised in 
prayer, and our ear open to every sound that seemed to 
approach the cabin. Perhaps the uncertain nature of the 
death we were awaiting rendered its approach more fear- 
ful. The ocean must undoubtedly be our grave; but 





whether the wave, the cord, the pistol, or the dagger would 





be the instrument of our destruction we knew not ; whether 
something like mercy would by shown by our butcher 
in the promptness of our execution, or whether they might 
take a ruffian pleasure in inflicting a lingering pain. Hag 
Margaret or I been alone in these awful circumstances, | 
believe'this thought would not have occupied ‘us a moment: 
but to be doomed to be spectators of the butchery of thoy 
we love, makes the heart recoil in horror from ‘the lest 
Crisis, even when it believes that the sword of the asgaagig 
will prove the key to the gate of heaven. 

The san sank in the waters, and the last tinge of crim. 
son faded on the waves, that now rolled towards the stern 
windows indun and dismal billows. The wind, as is often 
the case at sunset, died on the ocean. At this moment J 
heard the voice of the Captain—* Up to the top of the main. 
mast, Jack, and see if there be any sail on the horizon.” 
The group of victims in the cabin scarcely drew breath 
while waiting a reply which would decide their fate. We 
distinguished the sound of feet running up the shrouds, 
A few moments elapsed ere the answer was received. At 
length we heard a—‘* Well, Jack, well ?’°—=which way 
followed by the springing of a man on deck, and the 
words, ** Not a sail within fifty miles, I'll be sworn:’— 
‘* Well, then, do the work below!” was the reply. “But 
(with an oath) don’t let’s have any squealing or squalling, 
Finish them quietly. And take all the trumpery out of 
the cabin, for we shall hold revel there to night.” A 
now came softly down the cabin stair, and ahand tried the 
door, but found it fastened. I quitted Margaret, and 
placed myself at the entrance of the cabin. ‘* Whoever,” 
said I, ** attempts to come into this place does it at the 
peril of his life. I fire the instant the latch is raised.” 
—A voice said, ‘* Laissez-moi entrer donc.” I hesitated 
for a moment, and then unfastened the door. Girod 
entered, and locked it after him. He dragged in with 
him four strings, with heavy stones appended to them, 
and the same number of sacks. The females sank on the 
floor. In the twinkling of an eye Girod rolled up the 
carpet of the cabin, and took up the trap-«door, which 
every traveller knows is to be found in the cabins-of met. 
chantmen, ‘‘In—in,” he said to the Countess and my- 
self. I immediately descended, received Margaret into 
my arme, end was holding them out for the other females, 
when the trap-door was instantly closed and bolted, the 
carpet laid down, the cabin door unlocked, and Girod 
called out, ** Here you, Harry, Jack, how call you your. 
selves, I’ve done for two of dem. I can’t manage no 
more. Dat tamned Captain Lyon, when I stuff him in 
de sack, he almost brake de arm.”” Heavy feet trampling 
over the cabin floor, with a sound of scuffling and strug 
gling, were now heard over our head. A stifled shriek, 
which died into a deep groan, succeeded ; then two heavy 
plashes into the water, with the bubbling noise of some 
thing sinking beneath the waves, and the fate of the two 
innocent sisters was decided. ‘* Where’s Monsieur Gi- 
rod 2” at length said a rough voice.—‘* Oh, he’s gone 
above,” was the reply ; * thinks ‘himself too good to kill 
any but quality.”—** No, no,” answered the other, ‘I’a 
Girod’s, through to the back-bone—the funniest fellow 
of the crew. But he had a private quarrel against that 
Captain down at the bottom of the sea there, so he asks 
our commander not to let any body lay hands on hin 
but himself. A very natural thing to ask. There=—clov 
that locker, heave out the long table, there'll be old revel 
here to-night.”—At this moment Girod again descended. 
‘¢ All hands aloft, ma lads,” he cried; ** make no atten- 
tion to de carpet dere—matters not, for I most fairs 
descend, and give out de farine for pasty. We have no 
more cursed voyagers, 60 may make de revel here to-naight 
vidout no incommode.” He soon descended with a light 
into our wooden dungeon. 

Her own unexpected rescue, the fate of her domestics, 
and the sudden obscurity in which we were involved, hed 
almost overpowered Margaret's senses, but they returned 
with the light. ‘ Poor Katie, poor Mary. Alas! for 
their aged mother !"’ she said in the low and subdued tone 
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i pvigicn . 
of one who seems half dreaming a melancholy and fright- 
ful dream, and looking with horror at Girod.—‘* I would 
have saved you all, had it been possible,” said Jacquemi- 
not, in French. ‘* But how were all to be hid, and kept 
in this place? What I bave done is at the risk of my 
life. But there is not a moment to be lost, I have the 
keeping of the stern-hold. Look you—here be two rows 
of meal-sacks fore and aft. If you, miladi, can hide 
bebind one, and you, Colonel, behind the other, ye may 
have, in some sort, two little chambers to yourselves, after 
English fashion. Or if you prefer the same hiding place, 
take it in Heaven’s name, but lose not a moment.”— 
«And what will be the end of all this?” asked I, after 
some hurried expressions.of gratitude.—‘* God knoweth,” 
hereplied. ‘I will, from time to time, when I descend 
to give out meal, and clean the place, bring you provi- 
visions How long this can last—where we are going— 
and whether in the end I can rescue you, time must be 
theshower. If we should put into some port of the Le- 
vant, perhaps I may be able to pass you on shore in one 
of these sacks; but we are still on the Gibraltar side of 
Malta, and shall not see land for a month—only, for 
God’s sake, keep quiet. I’d leave you a light, but it 
would be dangerous. I doubt you'll bestifled alive. Yet 
there’s.no help for it. Hide, hides I dare not stay one 
moment longer.” He rolled down a heap of biscuits, 
placed a pitcher af water by them, and departed. 

Never will-our first fearful night in that strange conceal- 
ment be forgotten. The Demon crew held wild revelry 
over our head. Their fierce and iniquitous speech, their 
lawless songs, theiz awful and demoniac oaths, their wild 
intoxication, made Margaret tbrill with a horror that half 
excited the wish to escape in death from the polluting 


voice of the Captain; ** the'more way we make, the far- 
ther we gei from all those cursed Government vessels. I 
think we might now venture to fall qn any merchantman 
that comes in. our way. We must soon do something, for 
we have as yet made but a sorry out of our present voyage. 
Let’s see—four thousand sterling pounds that belonged to 
the Captain there—rather to us—seeing we had taken 
them on board.’’—=** Yes, yes, we have sacked the Cap- 
tain,” observed Jack, facetiously. His companion went 
on—** His watch, rings, and clothes; and two thousand 
dollars of the Countess’s, and her jewels, amounting, per- 
haps, to another two thousand. This might be a fine 
prize to a sixteen-gun brig of some dozing government, 
but the Demon was built for greater things.”—** I sup- 
pose, Captain,” said Jack, ‘‘ we go on our usual plan, 
eh? The specie to be distributed among the ship’s com- 
pany, and the jewels and personals to be appropriated, in 
a quiet way, by the officers? And, for once in a way, I 
hope there be no breach of discipline, Captain Vanderleer, 
in asking where might be deposited that secret casket, 
containing, you and I and one or two more know what ? 
I mean that we took from the Spanish-American brig.” — 


Captain’s eyes, dazzled by the morning’s first flood of 
light. But. it was difficult for the half: breathless beings, 
so entirely in his own power, to realize this fact, when 
they saw him advancing towards them, his eye fixed on 
the spot where they stood, though he saw them not; it 
was difficult to see, and yet retain a conviction that we 
were not seen. The Captain replaced the sacks instantly, 
and we felt hali-doubtful, as he pushed them with vioe 
lence against the beams where we stood, whether he had 
not actually discovered our persons, and taken this method 
of at once destroying them by bruises and suffucation. 
His work was, however, only accompanied by an impre= 
catory running comment on Girod’s careless manner of 
stowage. We were now again buried in our concealment, 
but another danger awaited us. Jacqueminot descended 
tothe cabin. An involuntary, though half-stifled shriek 
escaped him when he saw the trap-door open. He sprang 
into the hold, and when he beheld the Captain, his 
ghastly smile of inquiry, for he spoke not, demanded if 
his ruin were sealed. ‘I have been seeing all your pretty 
work here, Monsieur,” said the gruff Captain, pointing 
to the deranged sacks, behind which we were concealed. 
I caught a glimpse through them of Girod’s despairing 


‘* It is in the stern-hold, beneath our feet at this moment,” 
answered the Captain.—*‘ A good one for dividing its con-| countenance. It was a fearful moment, for it seemed as 
tents,” said Jack. ‘*I°ll fetch a light in the twinkling of| if we were about to be involuntarily betrayed by our ally, 
an eye.”=—=** No need,’’ replied the Captain. ‘*I warrant/ at the very instant when we had escaped our enemy. 
me I can lay my hard on it in the dark.’ Without the! Girod’s teeth literally chattered, and he murmured some 
warning of another moment, the Demon commander was| thing about French gallantry and honour; and the 
in our hold. On the removal of the trap-door a faint light} Countess being a lady, and the Captain Francillon an old 
streamed into our prison, but it only fell on the part im-| acquaintance. ‘* And so because you cut the throats of a 
mediately under the ingress, and left the sides in obscu-| couple of solan geese—as your duty was, at your Captain's 
rity. I suppose it was about four in the morning. I had} command—you think he must not even see to the righting 
laid Margaret down on some torn old signal flags, in that} of his own sternhold ?” said the Captain, with a gruff and 


vicinity of such infernal abominations. The hold was so | division of the hold which Girod had assigned her, and| abortive effort at pleasantry, for he felt Girod's importance 


shallow that we appeared close to the revellers. Their 
voices sounded so near that we seemed almost among 


had myself retired behind my own bulwark of meal sacks,| in amusing and keeping in good humour his*motley crew. 
in order that my compariion might possess, for her repose,| Jacqueminot’s answer showed that he was now au fais, 


them, and our concealment a miracle; while the heat be- | something like the freedom of a small cabin to herself. I} and thus we had a fourth rescue from the very jaws of 


came so stifling and unbearable that we could scarcely | had scarcely time to glide round to the side of Margaret} death. 
gasp, and I began to fear that Margaret would expire in | ere the merciless buccaneer descended. 
serted ourselves into the.wooden walls of our hiding-place, =e 


my arms. 


It was a strange reflection that we might, almost with- | and literally drew down the sacks upon us. The Captain 
out the warning of an instant, be in the hands of our | felt about the apartment with his hand, sometimes push- 
brutal and unconscious gaolers; for our concealment | ing it behind the sacks, and sometimes feeling under them. 


We almost in- 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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afforded not even the slender defence of an inside lock or | And now he passed his arms through those which aided —_- 


bolt, and the carpet, which seemed to present a slight | our concealment. 
barrier between us and the Demon horde, had been rolled | the Countess’s garments; he grasped them tight; he 
up, a8 no longer necessary to.give our late accommodations | began to drag her forward; but at this moment his foot 


Gracious Heaven ! his hand discovered 


T0 THE RDITOR. 
Sir,—Philo-Achillead, in the Kaleidoscope of the 
16th December, calls upon me “to make the amende 


the peaceful appearance of acabin fitted up for passengers. | struck against the casket for which he was.searching. He| honorable forthwith, and not to endeavour to cast into 
The light streamed here and there through a crevice in | stooped to seize it, and, as his hold.on Margaret slackened, | oblivion one of the most superb poems ever pro- 
the trap-door, and I involuntarily trembled when I saw it | I contrived to pass towards his hand a portion of the old| duced in the town of Liverpool.” In compliance 
fill on the white garment of Margaret, as if, even in that | flag-cloth, so as to impress him with the belief that it was| with my own inclination, and not with the com- 
concealment, it might betray her. We dared scarcely | the original object of his grasp. He dragged it forward, | mands of your correspondent, I again solicit your 











vhisper-a word of encouragement or consolation to each 
otheredared scarcely breathe, or stir even a hand from 
the comfortless attitude in which we were placed. We 


could hear them speak occasionally of our murder, in a 
careless and incidental manner. The Captain expressed 
his regret that we had not, as matters turned out, been 
talier disposed of, and made a sort of rough apology to 
his shipmates for the inconvenience our prolonged exist- 
thee must have gccasioned them. 

At length the revellers broke up. I listened attentively 
wtil { became convinced that no one occupied the cabin 
tat night. I then ventured gently to push up the trap- 
door a little, in order to give air to my exhausted compa- 
tion, But the fumes that entered were any thing but 
triving. All was dark and quiet as death, and I could 
hear the rain descending violently on the cabin skylight. 
The wind was high, and the ship rolled tremendously. 
We heard the roar of the waters against the side of our 
prison, and the heavy dashing on deck of huge billows, 
which even made their way down the cabin stairs. 

Towards morning, as I supposed, for with us it was all 
oe long night, I again distinguished voices in the cabin. 


trate our treacherous wall of defence, and we stood full 
exposed, without a barrier between ourselves and the], 
ruffian commander of the Demon. To us it now seemed 
that all was lost, and I leaned over Margaret just to afford 
my own bosom as a slender and last defence, 


abodes of the condemned, and bearing on his unhallowed 
countenance the reflection of the infernal fires he had 
quitted. That glow was, however, our salvation. The 
Captain turned with an oath to replace the fallen sacks. 
Any body who has suddenly extinguished his candle, even 
on a bright, starry night, knows that the sudden transition 
from a greater to a lesser degree of light, produces, for a 


I 


and let it go. Buthe had disturbed the compact adjust- | permission to face an impudent adversary who has 
ment of the sacks; and as the vessel was now rolling| shumed himself forwards to shield one of the most 
violently in a tempestuous sea, a terrible lurch laid pros- execrable poets of the present day. Who Mr. Philo 
is, I shall not stop to inquire ; some tool of Mr. 


Thomas, no doubt; but let us see what this “ second 


self”? says in defence of his immortal prototype. 
He informs us that “I have represented the poem 


The Demon Captain had gone to the light to pass his | 4 political one, when it is purely classical.” Fur- 
casket through the trap-door. The sun was rising, and |ther on he says, “ What! does the subject consist of 
the crimson hues of dawn meeting no other object in the | war, political intrigues, and all their grand concomi- 
hold save the depraved and hardened countenance of our|tants?? Still further, we are informed that the 
keeper, threw on its swart complexion such a ruddy glow, |speech delivered by AZneas would not have dis- 
as—contrasted with the surrounding darkness—gave him graced a Lord Chancellor, “ because the politics are 
the appearance of some foul demon, emerging from the purely patriotic.” 


In the first place we are informed that the work is 
purely classical, and not political, because it consists 


of political intrigues, the politics of which being purely 
patriotic are not political. Q. £. D. This is proving 
at the same time a thing to exist and not to exist 
by argument too profound for me. I therefore con- 





“It blows a stiff gale,” was the observation of Jack.—| second or two, the effect of absolute darkness. And thus{tend that my original decision of the political na- 


“Somuch the better,’’ replied the hardy and ferocious | our concealment lay enveloped in utter darkness to our 





ture of the poem remains to be disproved, 
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Philo commences his abuse and illogical argu- 
ments with a deal of vapouring about assassins, 
venomed daggers, and fatal blows. If he means 
that a critical writer, who reviews the works of an 
author, must be nothing less than a literary assassin, 
it is a comparison which will stand no more than 
his cunuingly shuffled in assertion, that the immor- 
tal author of the immortal Achillead is “ the fairest 
of the votaries of literature.’ He tells me I might 
ridicule the Bible; I am much obliged to him for 
his permission, but beg leave to be excused. He, 
therefore, will not have the pleasure of criticising 
me for the profaneness which the editor of the Lite- 
rary Gazette has charged upon the Magnus Apollo. 

Philo-Achillead, can you, indeed, suppose that the 
architect of the Mount Cemetery can have copied his 
plans from the MS. of the Achillead? could any 
other “secord self’? have been so stupid as to 
make such a supposition? Would not any one see 
that your original author has actually copied from 
the cemetery itself, and thus become indebted to a 
work of art for his ideas? 

Notwithstanding your assertion, I maintain that 
the majority of characters in this infamous poem 
are pictures of political persons now flourishing in 
the kingdom of England, upon whom the author 
has vented his ire and animosity. Was neither the 
printer of the poem, nor the printer’s devil chari- 
table enough to show the author the pit into which 
he had fallen. Let any one turn to page 188, a 
passage commencing— 

«As when bewitched in fair Endemia’s realm,” 


and say whether after having read the whole of 
that paragraph, he cannot see at whom the shaft 
is aimed I believe Mr. Thomas, notwithstand- 
ing all his liberal bombast about freedom, and 
s6 forth, is a Tory-aristocrat at the bottom, or he 
would not have treated the emancipators of the 
Catholics with such sarcasm. Again, the character 
of the Capnan king, p. 178, and the prologomena 
to the speech ; again, p. 156, the whole of the long 
passage from the third line must allude to his late 
Majesty, of happy memory. As to the dream of 
Juno, which Philo so much be-praises, it ought to 
be burnt by the hands of the common hangman, 
and the dreamer handsomely bastinadoed into the 
bargain. 

Now, Philo-Achillead, another word with you and 
Thavedone. Do not“ inflict your friendship” upon 
Mr. Thomas, who stands in need of greater talent 
and more disinterested assistance than you can bring 
to rescue him from the dilemma into which he has 
plunged. 

** Heaven help thee, Thomas, and thy readers too.” 


Having demolished the ramparts, we shall assault 
the town; having beaten the man, we shall turn 
“ bombarder” on tle master. Come forth, Muse 
Royal to the Company of Surgeons, and I also will 
add some friendly advice to that of the editors of 
the Kaleidoscope and Gazette. When you are listen- 
ing to the rustling of the tresses, which sound like 
the ocean when it has compassion on the poor moon,® 
think of the multitudes of sheets of the Achillead 
which must line the bonnet-makers’ baskets. 

CASTIGATOR. 





* Ile hears around her rustling tresses play ! 
Like ocean singing to the sire of day !! 
Or when the floods their smiling surges tune .!! 
To sooth the sorrows of the shining moon !!!! 





HOUSELESS POOR. 
———- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Herewith vou will receive half a dozen coloured 
counterpanes for the Asylum of the Houseless Poor, and 
happy should I be were it in my power to send more to 60 
worthy an institution. 

Allow me to mention one thing, which might benefit 
the Asylum, namely, if you were to suggest to drapers in 
town to send any article of clothing from their stocks that 
was damaged, old fashioned, or jobbish, things of little 
value to them, might be of great advantage to the poor 
houseless. Yours, &c. 

December 31,1830. | A COUNTRY DRAPER. 

C4 Several acceptable presents of blankets, &c. were 
acknowledged in the last Mercury. 
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EARL GREY. 

In the editorial department of the last number of 
the Liverpool Mercury, the following passage occurred 
through temporary inadvertence. We take the 
earliest opportunity of making the amende honorable 
to the noble Earl to whom it refers: —“ We are as 
ignorant of the process by which Mr. Grey was 
metamorphosed into Earl Grey, as Mr. O’Connell 
can possibly be.” 

We notice this lapsus penne, lest any person wha 
may not be acquainted with Earl Grey may suspect 
that he owes his promotion to the peerage to his 
political intrigue or subserviency. Had we perused 
the passage after we wrote it, we should imme- 
diately have recollected the process by which the 
elevation of the present Premier was effected. He 
derived the title from his father, Baron Grey de 
Howick, who was raised to the peerage for his 
military services. He was aid-de-camp to Prince 
Ferdinand, at the battle of Minden, and held a 
command during the American war. At the com- 
mencement of the war with France, in 1793, he 
assisted at the relief of Ostend and Nieuport, and 
having been appointed Commander-in-Chief in the 
West Indies, succeeded in reducing Martinique, 
St. Lucie, and Gaudaloupe. He was then Sir 
Charles Grey, K. B., and in 1801 was created Baron 
Grey de Howic, and in 1806, Viscount Howick and 
Earl Grey. In the next Kaleidoscope we intend to 
publish a sketch of the life of the present Earl. 


Te 
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MESSRS, SMITH AND DOLIER, 


—_— 

The repetition of these gentlemen’s lectures on Early 
Education, at the City of London Institution, went off 
with increased éclat. The Morning Herald expressed its 
opinion a few days ago, that ‘* it would do much good if 
these lectures were to be repeated at all the scientific insti- 
tutions in the metropolis,” and already intimations have 
been given that this is likely to be the case. In order also 
to lecture to the public, Mesers. Smith and Dolier have 
engaged, for some evenings, the Sans Souci Theatre, which 
was erected by the late Mr. Dibdin under the sanction of 
the Gover t, in Leicester-place, Leicester-square. 

A few days ago, Messrs. Smith and Dolier had the 
honour of an interview with the Duke of Devonshire, at 
Devonshire House, when iis Grace wae so much pleased 
with their educational inventions, that he gave orders for 
a considerable supply of them, for the purpose of making 
presents to his distinguished friends, not only in this 
country, but on the Continent. Last week, also, Messrs. 
Smith and Dolier had the honour of a long interview with 
the Earl and Countess of Sefton, the Ladies Molyneux, 
&c. at his Lordship’s town house, where were also present, 
the Lord Chancellor, Earl Grey, Mr. Creevey, Lord Dun- 
cannon, Lord and Lady Durham, and a numerous party, 
all of whom not only paid the closest attention to the in- 
ventions, and even assisted in explaining them to each 
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other ; but listened to Messrs. Smith and Dolier’s state. 
ment of their general views on education, and gave orders 
for the inventions. In consequence of the decided satisfac. 
tion expressed by the distinguished noblemen present on 
this occasion, Messrs. Smith and Dolier were to have an 
audience of his Majesty’s private Secretary, Gen. Sir Her. 
bert Taylor, at the Palace at Brighton. 
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